As the old year closed 
and 1951 began, 
groups of sober and 
serious minded peo- 
ple were gathering in 
their churches to pray 
for a righteous peace. 
(See page 3)—RNS 
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Letters to the Editors 





USA Ministers Answer Questions on Reunion 





Reply to Questionnaire 


@eEDITORS’ NOT E—Several Presby- 
terian, USA, ministers have been asked to 
comment on present and possible relations 
between that church and the US (South- 
ern) church. They were asked four ques- 
tions: 

1. What do you think USA Presbyterians 
would like to know (or need to know) 
about Presbyterians, US? 

2. Vice versa, what do you think the 
US Presbyterians would like to know (or 
need to know) about the Presbyterians, 
USAT 

3. What do you think holds us back from 
reunion more than anything else? 

4. What do you think will help to make 
reunion possible? 


Here are some interesting replies: 

1. USA Presbyterians need to know how 
truly the basic beliefs of both churches are 
identical. 

2. US Presbyterians need to know that 
there is no more “off-brand” theology in 
one church than in the other. 

3. Lack of real understanding of the 
adjustments necessary is holding us back 
from reunion more than anything else. 

4. I think a real effort to see the other 
church’s point of view will lead to better 
understanding and hasten reunion. 

JOs. L. HUNTER, Karns City, Pa. 

1. What they think they can do better 
separately than jointly and what they 
think they can do better jointly than sep- 
arately. 

2. Same as No. 1. 

8. Pride! Fear! and they are closely as- 
SOciuied. Sure of one’s knowledge of what 
the other believes and practices and that 
our denomination or branch would have 
to compromise itself. 

4. Working together, worshipping to- 
gether, fellowshipping together. 

L. R. GILLILAND, Cobden, Ill. 


1. Why they are not one united body? 
What reasons, USA? What reasons, US? 

3. It is said, “We would rather be a big 
frog in a little pool.” This is not Chris- 
tian, to say the least. Who is against 
union? Why not have a canvass of USA 
and US men—big, little, officers and all— 
then list them as such and give out the 
information, “no punches pulled.” 
H. J PERSHBACHER, Three Rivers, Mich. 





1. That they are willing to merge—and 
how willing (the rank and file). 

2, That USA men are preserving the 
worthwhileness of the Reformed faith de- 
spite what some of our Board members 
may say in print. 


8. The misconception, stated to me by 
US men in Navy Chaplains School (1942) 
that the USA Church is a radical or ex- 
tremely liberal group; and that we have 
tried to join with the Episcopalians. 


4. Interchange of pulpits; joint meetings 
of both lay and clergymen; more publicity 
to the average layman and minister. 

MORTON L. BOOTH, Albany, Ore. 


1. Ideas about cooperation; ministerial 
vacation exchanges (which you had). 

2. That USA 
must unite or lose our Protestant influence 
in the world. 

3. Lack of pure acquaintance. 

4. Stress need of strength in union 
Roman Catholic domination of world 
through united program, 

K. L. HUGGINS, Oriskany, N. Y. 


Presbyterians know we 


1. What USA Presbyterians v 
to know about you. 


a. Laymen want to know, usually, wn, 
we are apart. It is astonishing how many 
do not know. They want to know the 
common bonds that we have. 

b. We would like to know the specific 
problems that you face as a church aside 
from the race problem. There is no escap- 
ing the fact that common problems help 
to bring unity. 


ce. We would like to know something of 
the congregational life of your church, of 
congregations of all sizes, program, wor- 
ship, ete. 


d. We should like to know the attitudes 
toward reunion that prevail among you 
and why they are held. 


2. What you need to know about us. 


a. YOu ought to know the theological 
condition of our church; that the average 
USA minister is not “Modernist,” and that 
we have the same diversity of views from 
one extreme to the other that you do, pos- 
sibly in the same percentages. 


b. You ought to know that most USA 
ministers do not have the attitude toward 
the race problem that we are accused of 
having. Most of us are unhappy about the 
conditions that exist (though we nave 
some men who would agree heartily with 
your most vehement white supremacy 
man). We do not, however, look down our 
noses at the US Church because prejudice 
is more open in the South. We know it 
exists just as strongly in too many of our 
own people. We regard this as a problem 
which we share with you and which will 
not be solved in an instant, but one at 
which we all must work in our own vine- 
yards. 


e. It needs to be made plain that we do 
not seek reunion for purposes of swallow- 
ing or dominating you. We simply realize 
that we are two brothers who have been 
estranged too long. Our estrangement 
does not speak well for our profession to 
be sons of the same Father. 


3. What holds us back from reunion? 


a. I think it must be faced that certain 
sections of the South still maintain an 
“anti-Yankee” feeling. This may be our 
fault. Certainly the Northern brother 
caused most of the bitterness that I be- 
lieve is traceable to the Reconstruction. 
It is up to us to try to demonstrate our 
brotherly love. But then a Christian 
brother should be ready to grant forgive- 
ness when it is asked. 


b. There is no doubt in my mind that 
misunderstanding due to lack of knowl- 
edge is the greatest barrier. Some of our 
men think all of yours are Fundamental- 
ists, and some of your men think all of 
ours are “Modernists.” Neither is the case. 
We are like two strangers who have been 
told that they are brothers, except that we 
are not expending half as much effort in 
trying to become well acquainted, 


4. What will help? 


a. Those who want reunion must want 
it more. We shouldn’t be afraid to pray 
for it in private and public worship. If 
it is to come about, the Spirit’s help will 
be an absolute necessity. 


b. There must be sustained efforts to in- 
form the laity of both churches. I think 
that once each month an article about the 
US Church might appear in Presbyterian 
Life and one about us in the “friendly” 
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papers of your church. There might be a 
series “introducing” various congregations 
to us and to you, i. e., their life, problems, 
worship, program, leaders, etc., small ones 
as well as large. The same could be done 
in a “human interest” manner with many 
aspects of both churches’ life and work. 
In this way the laity could become bet- 
ter acquainted and aware of the fact that 

are so alike that they ought to be 
Ole, 

e. Some way should be found for greater 
fellowship among the ministers. and lay 
leaders of both churches, e. g., scholar- 
ships for USA men to US summer confer- 
ences and vice versa (or perhaps some 
larger scale exchange system could be 
evolved). 

d. There are certain problems which 
both of us have to face. For example, we 
both had commissions studying marriage 
and divorce last year. Why not have a 
joint US-USA commission on similar prob- 
lems? 

GEORGE A. ALLEN, Jr. 

Delanco, N. J. 


Hebrew in the Seminaries 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In regard to your recent editorial (Nov. 
13) on the place of Hebrew in our semi- 
naries, I should like to suggest that the 
problem may have to be considered with 
a larger frame of reference. It involves 
the whole problem of how scholarship is 
going to be maintained in the church. 

We would all agree that the church can- 
not perfcrm its function of making known 
the Word of God to the world without the 
leadership of at least a small group of 
scholars. These scholars must be trained 
in the languages of the Scriptures, because 
sound theology can only be based upon 
correct exegesis. 

“Granted,” you may object, “but that 
does not mean that we have to make lan- 
guage scholars out of all our ministers.” 
Where will we get our scholars then? 
There are two alternatives—we can make 
Hebrew elective and count on some men 
who are especially interested pursuing it, 
or we can go outside the seminaries and 
outside the Church for our linguistic au- 
thority. 

Here at Yale Divinity School, where I 
am now doing graduate work, the cur- 
riculum is by and large “practical,” neither 
Hebrew nor Greek being required. Out of 
a student body of 370, there are now four 
men taking elementary Hebrew and two 
men taking Hebrew. exegesis. These 
figures illustrate the danger which faces 
us on the opposite extreme of our present 
position. If we make Hebrew completely 
elective, can we find better means than 
Yale has found to assure the continuance 
of language scholarship in the church? 

In this regard, we should consider these 
additional factors: It is probable that most 
men who devote themselves to language 
study do so only after they have already 
passed through the pain of their first com- 
pulsory year. Most of those who go into 
graduate work of any kind do not make 
that decision early enough in their semi- 
nary career to choose their course of study 
in the light of it. 

I would propose, then, that at least one 
year of Hebrew language remain com- 
pulsory in our seminaries for all students 
preparing for the pastorate and for teach- 
ing, but that students who are not capable 
of reaching a minimum standard of pro- 
ficiency in their use be released from the 
requirement without forfeiting the B. D. 
degree. I would urge further a careful 
re-thinking of the method of teaching the 
Biblical languages with a view to inte- 
grating them more closely with the total 
curriculum of Bible study. 

Cc. M. PROUDFOOT. 

New Haven, Conn. 


at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
South, Irc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Queens Gets Large Gifts — ATE 


q 


David Ovens Gives Unrestricted $250,000 to Charlotte, N. C., iain 


David Ovens, widely known Presby- 
terian leader of Charlotte, N. C., has 
made a gift of $250,000 to Queens Col- 
lege, of which institution he is a trus- 
tee. 


Mr. Ovens, who is vice-president of 
J. B. Ivey and Company, one of the 
South’s leading department stores, has 
provided that the money shall be used 
in any way the trustees may decide. 

This is the second large gift received 
by the college in recent weeks. The 
other is a sum of between $135,000 and 
$150,000 for the construction of a build- 
ing to house the new department of 
the home. ‘This building is being given 
by Mr. and Mrs. W. Z. Stultz of Char- 
lotte. 


In an editorial tribute, The Charlotte 
Observer said the Ovens gift ‘‘will prove 
of immense benefit to a host of young 
women who will be students at Queens 
College during the years and decades 
ahead. It will give a lift to the insti- 
tution and to the cause of Christian edu- 
cation in North Carolina and through- 
out the territory of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church.’ 


The Ovens gift is one of the largest 
ever given by a living donor to a South- 
ern Presbyterian institution. The Char- 
lotte paper told of the recent naming of 


the new and modern Charlotte audito- 
rium for him and paid tribute to his far- 
flung church and community service, 
pointing to the Grandfather Orphans 
Home as another institution for which 
he has done much. 

Mr. Ovens, in an interview in con- 
nection with the gift, said the college 
made great strides under the leadership 
of Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, its president 
for several years until last spring when 
he resigned to accept a position as sec- 
retary for higher education in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 

The Stultz gift for the home depart- 
ment continues the interest shown by 
this couple for a long time. For twenty 
years they have contributed four schol- 
arships each year and during that time 
they have kept a record of the students 
who have received the scholarships and 
of their subsequent careers and service. 

The new department, it is said, rec- 
ognizes the special demands that con- 
temporary society places upon women. 
It will coordinate the courses in the 
curriculum so that students may become 
familiar with the basic processes con- 
cerned with food, clothing and shelter, 
but also from the liberal arts curricu- 
lum will give them a background for 
homemaking, parenthood and commu- 
nity service. 





RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 31, 


NEW YEAR. 





Communication to the Church 
WESTERN UNION 


RICHMOND, VA., 


BISHOP SHERRILL, PRESIDENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, HAS SET ASIDE 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 31, AS A DAY OF SPECIAL 
PRAYER FOR A PEACE WHICH IS THE FRUIT OF 
THE COUNCIL OF THE SYNOD OF 
NORTH CAROLINA, ACTING SIMULTANEOUSLY AND 
INDEPENDENTLY, HAS CALLED UPON ITS MEMBERS TO 
OBSERVE THE SAME SUNDAY AS A DAY OF PRAYER. 
I, THEREFORE, AS MODERATOR OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, REQUEST 
THAT ALL THE PEOPLE OF ‘OUR ASSEMBLY SET ASIDE 
AS A DAY OF PRAYER AND 
THAT WE CONTINUE IN THE SPIRIT OF REPENTANCE, 
SUPPLICATION AHD INTERCESSION THROUGHOUT THE 


B. R. LACY, JR., 


DECEMBER 19, 1950. 


MODERATOR. 
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USA New ‘Synod | 
~ in Dissolution of 


Present Boundaries 


Catawba Synod Urges Abolition 


Of Dept. for Colored Work 


Members of the Presbyterian, USA, 
Negro Synod of Catawba feel that the 
time has come to do away with the dis- 
tinctions which are made between the 
races in that church. At the fall meet- 
ing of the synod in Carthage, N. C., they 
voted to call the church’s attention to 
its official statements on segregation 
while at the same time it maintains ‘‘a 
segregated pattern of administration 
for the work with colored people un- 
der the Board of National Missions.” 

The Catawba synod said it saw no 
place for a separate Department of Work 
with Colored People and recommended 
full integration of this work in the mis- 
sions board. This action, the synod 
said, “implies that we must be ready, 
after 85 years of more or less patroniz- 
ing paternalistic nurture, to assume 
larger responsibilities in the support of 
the work of our churches and the total 
program of the Presbyterian Church as 
a whole. This we pledge to do.” 


(ade 


Temporary Arrangement 


In an amplifying statement it was 
pointed out that the separate depart- 
ment was created as a temporary ar- 
rangement and should not be continued. 
Despite handicaps, the resolution states, 
the work of the Presbyterian Church 
among Negroes in the South has been 
“A seed-bed for leadership.”’ 

It is pointed out that there are 26,- 
957 Negro members of the four separate 
synods, but a comparison of these units, 
with other work of National Missions, 
the resolution says, “shows what a 
strangle-hold paternalism still has on 
the Negro work.” 

On the grounds of economy as well 
as for these other reasons, the Board 
is asked to close out its Department of 
Work with Colored People with its sec- 
retary and three field representatives. 


Baby en Route 


Decatur, Ga. (PN)—On the last lap 
of a journey from a Korean mission 
station to the Atlanta home of her hus- 
band’s mother, Mrs. Eugene Lewis 
Daniel on Dec. 12 gave birth to a baby 
girl on board a Southern Pacific train 
near Valentine, Tex. Also returning 
from Korea and with Mrs. Daniel on 








the train was her husband, Eugene 
Lewis Daniel, until recently a mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Church, US, at 
Soonchun, Korea. 

Mrs. Daniel, the former Miss Nancy 
Ward Hayter, is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Thompson 
Abingdon, Va. 

Mother and baby, hospitalized at Al- 
pine, Texas, are reported doing fine. 


Hayter, of near 


Meditation Room Opened 
At UN Headquarters 

Lake Success, N. Y. (RNS) 
announcement or 


Without 
small 
‘meditation room’’ was opened at United 


ceremony, a 


Nations headquarters here for delegates, 
UN officials ex- 
plained that it was designed not only 


emplcyees and visitors. 


for meditation but for silent prayer by 
those who wanted to pay deference to 
their Deity. 

Conversion of the delegates’ typing 
room into such a chamber was ordered 
by Secretary General Trygve Lie, who 
had previously been authorized by Gen- 
eral Assembly committees to set up a 
meditation room at the future UN head- 
quarters in Manhattan 

Draped in blue-and-white UN banners 
and reflecting the subdued light of a 
torch lamp, the chamber has the ap- 
It has four 
rows of armchairs, four chairs to a row. 


pearance of a tiny chapel. 


Facing these is an altar-like arrange- 


ment of the 60 member nations’ flags 
set upon a white linen cloth, which in 
turn rests on a green baize cloth drapea 
to the floor. In front of the arched 
flags on the green baize stand are copies 
of the United Nations Charter and of 
the Basic Facts About the United Na- 


tions. 

The door is marked just like those of 
other chambers along the corridor. It 
bears the usual blue-and-gold nameplate 
with the words ‘‘Meditation Room” 
above the chamber’s code number CA- 
15. 


Pastor's Wife Dees Not Complain 


Pastors’ wives as a group are the best 
educated women in the community and 
Four- 
have attended college. 


receive the least for their work. 
fifths of them 
One-third of them are trained teachers. 
One out of five was trained in the field 
of religious education. The averag 
pastor’s wife lives 32 years in a house 
she does not own and for which she does 
not pay rent. So she does not complain 
if it is inconvenient. 

The kitchen sink is inadequate in one 
parsonage out of six. Many parsonages 
were built years ago. In one-third of 
them there is not adequate storage 
space. 

The pastor’s wife may sing in the 
choir, teach a class in the Sunday school, 
zo calling with her husband in the after- 
noon and sit in the front seat at the 
evening service. The people appreciate 
all she does and sometimes almost tell 
her so. But the next morning, on wash 


day, in 61 per cent of the parsonages 


she must lift the old wooden or galvan- 
ized iron tubs, because the parsonage 
does not have stationary tubs connected 
with hot and cold water. 

When the old parsonage was built, 
clothes closets were not common in the 
bed rooms. 3ut many parsonages have 
not yet been modernized. In 31 per 
cent of them the bed rooms are still 
without clothes closets. 

The Rural Church Department at 
Drew Seminary, Madison, New Jersey, 
has just completed an interdenomina- 
tional study of 1,171 parsonages or 
manses or rectories located in 47 differ- 
The printed report covers 
112 pages, contains 70 photographs and 
is being distributed on a non-profit basis 


ent states. 


for 40 cents a copy. 

The report lists the standard equip- 
ment a parsonage needs and indicates 
that which should be provided by the 
church and that which the pastor us- 
ually provides. 





To the Outlook: 

' am enclosing a letter which I re- 
ceived from a friend of mine who is 
in Korea with the lst Marine Division 
With this introduction, [ am sure you 
will realize the possible 
might have been under at the time he 
wrote these words. Nevertheless, I 
feel a sense of obligation and desire 
to ask you to publish this letter. 

Perhaps this letter is speaking for 
many young people fighting in Korea or 
waiting in America, and it is with the 
hope that those who read it will be 
encouraged either to continue to pray 
for peace, to fight harder for peace, 
or patiently work and wait at home 
that I send this. 

A Young American, 
GILDA RENFROW. 
Lucama, N. C. 


much harm is done! 


man beings can stop. 


around barefooted in snow, 


patch on top of the other. 





strain he 


Why can’t people realize what war 
really is and how little good and so 
I hope and pray 
every night that this is over very soon 
so this useless, senseless killing of hu- 
Kids running 
their 
clothes (what few they have) just one 
It’s hard 
to understand how there can ever be 
a peaceful world while there are peo- 
ple like this running around loose. I 


A Girl, a Boy, and the Fight 


pray that our children can grow up in 
a peace-loving world. 
see that they do, Gil. 


It is up tc us to 
Can we do it? 

{ know how a gangster must feel now 
because it is the way we feel Every 
time a door creaks, a board falls, just 
anything, we all 


have our pistols 


cocked just waiting. Mine is lying 
about twelve inches from my hand that 
I'm writing to you with. There has 
heen quite a bit of small arms’ (rifle) 
fire over to our right and that doesn’t 
help. 

Gil, would you do me a very im- 
portant favor? JI want you to write a 
letter for me to the Secretary General 
of the UN Assembly. Explain to him 
in your letter that to really help these 
people is not to free them from Com- 
munist rule, most of them don’t really 
care who rules them, they’re just plain 
uneducated farmers. To really help 
them ask him to have a truck full of 
children’s clothes for the villages we 
take, and not to give the job to some 
civilian who will play favorites with 
the company he gets them through. 
Let the Salvation Army buy the clothes 
and let the troops (regular enlisted 
men) issue them to the people. That 
is what these people would really ap- 
preciate; and remember, it’s what they 
need. 


for Peace 


I can’t put it into words, but you 
ean and you have all the right in the 
world to do so. Who has more right 
The diplomats? Never! It 
is wonderful when things can be 
settled by talk, but talk doesn’t keep 
the body warm or the stomach filled. 
As a suggestion as to where to get the 


than we? 


money, ask him to question the muni- 
tion makers in the states for it. They 
are making a fortune from this, not 
only from what we use, but what the 
enemy uses also. Oh yes, they’re 
using American ammunition; and it 
couldn’t be captured either because we 
don’t use that calibre of ammunition. 
Pretty ironic, isn’t it? 

Use my name and yours. We are 
only kids, but we are Americans; and 
it’s time everyone remembered what 
America stands for. I didn’t think 
anything mattered but us, Gil, but now 


I can see how wrong [I was. If two 
kids like you and me can help make 
this a better world for all young 


couples to live in, it will be worth 
whatever the cost may be. 

It’s bigger than just us, so please 
do as I ask. I personally think your 
letter will do some good. At least, 
it’s worth a try. You can do it, Gil, 
I know you can. If you love me, you 
will. 
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@ Survey of 12 months shows bright and 


dark spots in overall church activities 


The Year in Religion 4951 


MPORTANT MOVEMENTS toward 
Protestant unity, a Roman Catholic 
Holy Year of pilgrimage to Rome 

culminating in the promulgation of a 
new dogma, and a widened interest in 
the progress of the Jewish State of 
Israel have been highlights of the past 
year in religion. 

As usual, it can be reported that the 
churches in America have gained in 
membership. This is true not only of 
the churches collectively but of all the 
larger ones individually. Religious sta- 
tistics lag by nearly a year. The latest 
compilation, at mid-year, shows for the 
preceding twelve months a Protestant 
gain of 2.9 per cent and a Roman Catho- 
lic gain of about 2 per cent in numbers. 
The Southern Baptists have had a 
greater increase than any other large de- 
nomination. 

Considerably more than 50 per cent 
of all the people in the United States 
(infants included) are members of 
churches, though most of the Protestant 
communions do not count infants among 
their members. By contrast, the cor- 
responding figure in England is about 
17 per cent, divided not very unequally 
into three parts, Anglican, Protestant 
Nonconformist and Roman Catholic. 

The American free-church system ap- 
parently does not spell the death of re- 
ligion, as is feared by some who are 
alarmed at the possibility of disestab- 
lishment elsewhere. On the contrary, 
it may be one reason why the churches 
grow. Another reason is their policy of 
vigorous evangelism. Methods may and 
do vary, but the evident fact is that, in 
a country where church membership is 
voluntary, the churches which have the 
most definite and energetic programs for 
getting new members are the ones that 
get them. 


Advance in Evangelism 


A United Evangelistic Advance, or- 
ganized by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and in- 
volving the cooperation of many denomi- 
nations, began late in 1949 and con- 
tinued through 1950. An intensive ef- 
fort for 15 months was planned. One 
feature of it was the activity of laymen, 
more than 350,000 of whom had been 
enlisted for active participation by the 
end of April. 

Meanwhile, many denominations have 
also continued the special evangelistic 
programs which were aspects of their 
postwar campaigns and crusades. The 
most conspicuous individual figure as an 
independent evangelist has been that of 
Billy Graham, youug (31) and debonair, 
whose campaigns have extended from 
Boston to Los Angeles and who packed 
the Pasadena Rose Bowl like a New 
Year’s Day football game. 

There are other than statistical evi- 
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By WINFRED E. GARRISON 


Professor Emeritus of Church History, 
University of Chicago 


dences of the increased vitality of the 
churches. Such expert and unbiased 
observers as the Associated Press 
managing editors, who were interro- 
gated on the subject at their convention 
at Atlanta in November, generally 
agreed that they saw a growing interest 
in religion. One sign of it is the estab- 
lishment of new departments of religion, 
or the enlargement of old ones, in many 
colleges and universities. 

The reasons for this growing interest 
would be a matter of opinion. One sug- 
gested reason was that the churches 
have been more energetic in their pro- 
motional efforts, and that ‘‘religious peo- 
ple seem to want everyone else to get 
religion.”’ (This, of course, is just what 
evangelism means.) Another possible 
reason is the general sense of insecurity 
and the feeling that the world’s present 
conflicts and confusions are due to neg- 
lect of the spiritual element in life. 


Conferences Face Issues 


Specific issues involving welfare and 
social justice have had much attention 
from churches and organizations of 
churchmen. <A_ study conference on 
“The Church and Economic Life’’ was 
held in Detroit, Feb. 16-19, under the 
auspices of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Two-thirds of the partici- 
pants were laymen. 

A World Organization for Brother- 
hood, an international extension of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, was organized at Paris in July. 
It sponsored no program of specific solu- 
tions, but aimed to stress the moral and 
spiritual principles upon which the prob- 
lems must be solved. 

The World Order Sunday message of 
the Federal Council of Churches, Oct. 
22, approved the ‘“‘swift action of the 
United Nations in resisting aggression”’ 
in Korea, but added a reminder that all 
nations have defied God’s laws of love, 
justice and brotherhood, though not all 
in the same degree. 


Move to Non-Discrimination 


The American churches in both North 
and South, more liberal on the race 
question than the total communities in 
which they exist, are moving toward 
non-discrimination. 

At the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, US (Southern), 
there was no segregation; Negroes 
are admitted to the graduate semi- 
naries of this church. 

No racial discrimination was seen at 
the Congress of the Baptist World Al- 
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liance. There are constant reports of 
new interracial churches, especially in 
California but not only there, including 
Orientals, Mexicans, Negroes and Cau- 
casians in their membership. 

Church World Service continues to 
function as an_ interdenominational 
agency for overseas relief, though it has 
suffered from some diversion of funds 
to denominational channels for the same 
purpose. It is planned that C. W. S. will 
become a department of the new Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 


Cooperation and Union 


The list of Protestant movements for 
union and cooperation should be headed 
by the National Council of Churches, a 
merger of eight great interdenomina- 
tional agencies including the Federal 
Council of Churches, and the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. 
For the consummation of this merger, 
which has been under consideration for 
eight years, a delegate assembly met in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 27-Dec. 1. The 
specific objective here is not church 
union but cooperation. 

Organic union among communions 
which “recognize each other’s ministry 
and sacraments’? was the aim of the 
meeting of delegates from seven de- 
nominations at Greenwich, Conn., Dec. 
14-16, 1949. A permanent Conference 
on Church Union was formed, with rep- 
resentatives from the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, U. ©. A., Presbyterian, U. S. 
(Southern), Congregational Christian, 
Disciples of Christ, Evangelical and Re- 
formed, Colored M. E., and African M. 
E. Zion Churches, the Association for a 
United Church in America (the Stanley 
Jones plan) and the International Coun- 
cil of Community Churches. A meeting 
is projected in Cincinnati, Jan. 23-24, 
1951, to receive a plan of union that has 
been drafted by a committee (Metho- 
dist Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of St. Louis, 
chairman) and transmit it, if approved, 
to the denominations. 


Stopped by the Courts 


Plans for union between some pairs of 
denominations have received set-backs. 
The adverse decision of Supreme Court 
Justice Steinbrink of Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
Jan. 26, blocked union between the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, after 
both bodies had voted for it. A pro- 
posed merger of the (Dutch) Reformed 
Church in America with the United 
Presbyterian Church failed to receive 
the necessary degree of approval from 
either. 

Interchanges between Northern Bap- 
tists and Disciples of Christ continue, 
but the movement toward union seemed 
slowed. Baptists appear to be consoli- 
dating their denominational position. 
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The Northern Baptist Convention 
changed its name to the American Bap- 
tist Convention. 

The American Unitarian Association 
at its 125th anniversary meeting in May 
announced that 75 per cent of its con- 
gregations had approved the starting of 
negotiations for federation with the Uni- 
versalists. 

Church-state relations have had much 
attention. This is the core of that 
“sharpening of debate’’ between Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics which has 
been noted by some secular editors. The 
bill for federal aid to schools was—ex- 
cept for a belated minor compromise 
bill passed in September—deadlocked by 
the hot debate over public money for 
church schools. 

Myron T. Taylor’s resignation on Jan. 
18 as the President’s ‘‘personal repre- 
sentative” at the Vatican, with the rank 
of ambassador, changed the long debate 
over the justification for an ambassador 
to the head of a church into a discussion 
of the propriety of the suggested estab- 
lishment of formal diplomatic relations 
with the head of a State which has only 
ecclesiastical significance. Most Prot- 
estants are strongly opposed to such ac- 
tion. 


Hard Year for Missions 


It has been, and still is, a hard period 
for foreign missions. The fate of Chris- 
tianity in Asia is involved in Asia’s rev- 
olutions. Some missionaries have re- 
mained in China and have given brave 





reports of their work under Communist 
rule. But a change has come rapidly. 

The pressure now is more anti-foreign 
than anti-Christian. An October mani- 
festo signed by more than 1,500 Chinese 
Christian leaders (under pressure?) 
urged all Christians to support the Com- 
munist regime and to be alert ‘‘against 
U. S. imperialists’ intrigues to rear a 
reactionary power in China through the 
medium of religion,’’ and exhorted na- 
tive churches to cut the tie with ‘“‘for- 
eign capitalism.”’ 

India became a republic on Jan. 26, 
1950. The anti-foreign attitude and the 
sense of self-sufficiency are less intense 
than in China, but strong enough to 
revolutionize the missionary problem. 
The churches in Korea (as in Japan) 
were forced into union by the govern- 
ment in July, 1945, just before V-J 
Day. The present religious situation 
is a complete enigma which the mere 
return of missionaries will not solve. 

The Jubilee Year which began with 
the opening of the Holy Doors of the 
four major Rome basilicas on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1949, drew an estimated 4,- 
000,000 Roman Catholic pilgrims from 
Italy and many other countries through- 
out the world. The encyclical, Humani 
Generis, of August 22, was an important 
Papal pronouncement on the relations 
of Catholics with members of other com- 
munions. 


Assumption Dogma 
The dogma of the Assumption of the 


Blessed Virgin Mary, proclaimed on No- 
vember 1, was the first doctrine to be 
formally defined since the dogma of 
Papal infallibility was proclaimed by the 
Vatican Council in 1870. Other out- 
standing events of the Holy Year were 
the canonization of seven new saints, 
including St. Joan of Valois, 15th cen- 
tury French queen, and St. Marta 
Goretti, a 12-year-old Italian girl who 
was murdered in 1902 while defending 
her chastity against a would-be seducer. 

Proclaimed as a period of special 
penance and prayer, the Holy Year saw 
the Catholic Church facing intensifiea 
persecution in the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries of Europe, especially in Czecho- 
slovakia where mass trials took place 
of high-ranking Catholic clergymen ac- 
cused of treason and espionage in collu- 
sion with the Vatican. 

In the United States, Catholic schools 
enjoyed a period of expansion. It is 
estimated that 250 million dollars will 
be spent for buildings in the next five 
years, and that more than 10 per cent 
of the nation’s children are now in Ro- 
man Catholic schools. 

The year gave evidence of increasing 
vitality in the religious life of Orthodox, 
Conservative and Reform Jewish con- 
gregations in the United States. Syna- 
gogue membership was probably at a 
record level, while attendance at regu- 
lar Sabbath services and Hebrew re- 
ligious schools showed notable gains. 

(Copyright 1950 by Religious News 

Service) 


@ From the General Assembly of the Church of Christ in China to the 


Missionary Societies Associated with the Church of Christ in China, Nov. 29 


Message from China 


“Grace to you and peace from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“We thank our God in all our remem- 
brance of you, always in every prayer 
of ours for you making our prayers with 
joy, thankful for your partnership in 
the gospel from the first day until now.” 


HE REVOLUTIONARY changes in 
| China today are testing as by fire 
the results of more than a hun- 


dred years of Protestant missionary 
effort The chureh which you helned 
to establish is coming into a new posi- 
tion, being recoznized by the new Peo- 
ples’ Government as a Chinese organiza- 
tion serving the Chinese people. 

The church endorses the ‘Common 
Program” adopted in Peking last year, 
which guarantees religious liberty. It 
supports the policy of opposition to im- 
perialism, feudalism and bureaucratic 
capitalism. Unfortunately the Christian 
Church has at times been connected with 
these forms of political and economic 
control and may even have been utilized 
by them. We believe that you share 
our desire to see the church in China 
free from all suspicion of domination by 
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foreign imperialistic or capitalistic inter- 
ests, and become in reality an autono- 
mous chureh, growing in Chinese soil, 
developing strong Chinese leadership 
and meeting the moral and spiritual 
needs of Chinese society. 


Not Breaking Ties 


However, in taking this political stand 
the Chinese Church is not breaking its 
ecumenical ties, its friendly relations 
with the older churches or its long and 
treasured associations with western 
missionary societies and missionaries. 
It does not oppose the Christian people 
of the West. We are deeply grateful 
for the constant help given us by west- 
ern missions, for the devoted life and 
service of so many missionaries, and 
for your important part in the planting 
of Christianity in our country. Chris- 
tianity is here to stay. The church will 
continue to grow. 

We are sensible of our great respon- 
sibility as missionary societies reduce 
their activities in China and mission- 
aries gradually return to their home 
countries. We appreciate your confi- 
dence in turning over the care and use 


of property, the distribution of mission 
grants and the administration of all 
church work to the General Assembly, 
Synods and Presbyteries, and institu- 
tional boards of directors in the Church 
of Christ in China. We pray God that 
we may be faithful in the trust bestowed 
upon us. 


Toward Self-Support 


The Church of Christ in China is de- 
termined to move rapidly toward the 
realization of self-government, self-sup- 
port and self-propagation. The various 
grades of church organization and Chris- 
tian institutions will work out their de- 
tailed plans. All of them envisage com- 
plete self-support within a period of a 
few years. Meanwhile we hope that the 
cooperating missionary societies will 
give us continued financial aid on a de- 
creasing scale, and will also support us 
with their love, sympathy and prayers 
in this great and difficult venture of 
faith. 

It is not possible at present to fore- 
cast the future situation with regard to 
western missionary service. We hope 
that the time will come when the Church 
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of Christ in China can invite a limited 
number of missionaries to return to 
China, with the approv2l1 of the Govern- 
ment, to serve with us in various types 
of special work. 


Resolved to Stand Firm 


The church in China is making vari- 
ous outward readjustments and adapta- 
tions to the new situation. However, 
we are resolved to stand firm in our 


Christian faith, to make no compromise 
in the basic beliefs and ethical stand- 
ards of Christianity, and to maintain 
the spiritual liberty of the church. In 
the “New Age” we find the hearts of 
our people hungry for spiritual truth 
and power. Attendance at Christian 
worship services is increasing. Many new 
members are being baptized and re- 
ceived into the churches. The oppor- 
tunity for evangelism is greater than 


ever before. Christian hospitals and 
schools are still wanted and appreciated. 
The church is being challenged to re- 
form its inner life, to serve society 
more earnestly, to stand with the work- 
ers and farmers, to regain the vitality 
and power of the apostolic church, to 
make a contribution to world brother- 
hood and peace. May God give us 
strength and courage to meet the test. 
The God of peace be with you all. 


They Said Something! 


@EDITORS’ NOTE—Each year at this 
time we turn back through our pages 
for the year and reproduce here some 
of the more significant statements made 
by writers and speakers. We hope those 
who read the words when they first ap- 
peared will be glad to have the review 
and that those who missed them earlier 
will be interested and stimulated by 
them now. 


A Little of Ourselves 


Upon receipt of a gift made by grate- 
ful Chinese in appreciation of his medi- 
cal care: 

. What I did was not for any 
praise for myself. Any other follower 
of my Lord Jesus Christ would have 
done the same. Certainly he gave 
his life for us by dying on a cross. 
Why should we not give a little of 
ourselves to help a brother in need? 
Please accept it as an expression of 
the friendship and love that exists 
between the American people and the 
Christians in America for the people 
of China. I am returning the food— 
your gift—to be used for the patient, 
as Tam sure it will do him more good 
than it will me.—HENRY S. NELSON, 
M. D., in the Sarah Walkup Hospital, 
Taichow, China. (OUTLOOK, Jan. 9) 


A Prayer 


We feel that the establishment of any 
strong Christian institution in Japan by 
the American people as a gesture of 
goodwill and sympathy is most worth- 
while, and we pray that this proposed 
[International Christian] university 
shall contribute to the ever-enlarging 
stream of Christian education in that 
country. .Most sincerely the Board 
prays for all prosperity and good suc- 
cess to attend this specific task and for 
a stronger friendship between the two 
nations to be generated by this achieve- 
ment.—-BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS, 
Jan. 16. 


Practice and Preaching 


The religious denominations repre- 
sented by the Federal Council main- 
tain separate churches, separate 
church schools, separate denomina- 
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tional colleges and separate congre- 
gations for white and Negro citizens 
in Texas and fourteen other Southern 


states. . Your practice is equally 
important as your _ preachment. 
TEXAS’ ATTORNEY GENERAL 


PRICE DANIEL, Jan. 16. 


Compulsory Segregation 


What. 
tion do? 


.does compulsory segrega- 
Basically it sets up a caste 
system with a viciously unspiritual scale 
of values—a system that tends arbitra- 
rily to make skin and flesh, not mind 
and spirit and character, the test of a 
man’s worth and the fashioner of his 
destiny. It opens to the Al Capones, 
merely because they are white, count- 
less doors that it slams in the face of 
the George Carvers and the Marian 
Andersons merely because they are 
black. It inflicts on countless Negroes 
a deep and terrible psychological hurt; 
a shaming and cramping sense of in- 
feriority that often cripples the mind, 
breaks the spirit, and turns able and 
potentially first-rate human beings into 
second-rate and fifth-rate menials— 
victims of a giant despair.—JOHN H. 
MARION, Jan. 16. 





Ultimately Must Go 


Enforced segregation is not the 
Christian solution to the race prob- 
lem so far as I can now see it, and 
the church cannot afford to champion 
it. . . .At the same time that I can- 


not reconcile enforced segregation 


with the teachings of Christ, and 
therefore feel that it ultimately must 
go, I am of the opinion that for some 
years to come it may be the lesser of 
two evils in our section.—J. Mc- 
DOWELL RICHARDS, Jan. 30. 


‘fake it Out’’ on the Church 


Smoldering resentment may cause 
people to do strange things. It is strange 
how many people make a scape-goat of 
the church. Resentment that cannot be 
expressed in any other way is often 
turned loose on the church, or the in- 
dividual members of it. A man who 
resents a lot of things in his business 
life, may have to restrain himself to 
hold his job, but this same man may 
feel that he is at liberty to take it out 
on the church, or on some of its mem- 
bers, or on the pastor.—A. H. HOL- 
LINGSWORTH, Jr., The Case Agairst 
Pouting Christians, Jan. 30. 
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EDITORIAL 


They Did Something in 1950 


Although we cannot possibly list all 





who should be mentioned in such a list, 
we nevertheless want to pay our tribute 
to some in our communion and in the 
larger Christian family who have made 
significant contributions to the on-going 
Kingdom during 1950. (However, we 
hope readers will fill our correspondence 
columns with other items which deserve 
our attention and grateful apprecia- 
tion.) 

China missionaries, at great personal 
sacrifice, stayed by their posts: Char- 
lotte Dunlap, Margaret Wood, Ruth 
Worth, E. S. Currie, Frances Stribling, 
Jos. L. Wilkerson, Katheryne L. Thomp- 
son, Marion Wilcox, Mrs. O. V. Arm- 
strong, Ruth Farrior, Frank W. and 
Essie Price, Henry S. Nelson, Robert P. 
and Agnes Richardson, Martin A. Hop- 
kins. (Late news has it that most of 
these are on their way home.) 

Jefferson Military College, Washing- 
ton, Miss., turned down a possible $50 
million rather than teach ‘racial supe- 
riority.”’ 

Agnes Scott completed another great 


campaign adding $1,500,000 to its re- 
sources. 

Walter D. Bellingrath, Mobile, pro- 
vided that annual net earnings of the 
famous Bellingrath Gardens will be 
shared with Southwestern at Memphis 
(40%) and Stillman College (10%). 

Carl R. Pritchett, Davidson, N. C., 
pastor, local citizens and college stu- 
dents set themselves to eliminate a de- 
plorable Negro slum area by providing 
opportunities for a community-spon- 
sored plan based on personal initiative. 

Ministers and lawyers of Charleston 
and Huntington, W. Va., joined forces 
to help stop the breaking up of homes. 

Church agencies issued public state- 
ments on the Richardson case, con- 
curring with the judicial commission 
and expressing regret for ‘‘any suffer- 
ing which the suit or its consequences 
may have brought to members of the 
Richardson family.”’ 

Columbia, Chattanooga and Atlanta 
showed that the primary attention of a 
city can still be focused on the Chris- 
tian claims on individual lives as in the 
Billy Graham meetings. 

Tennessee Presbyterians (US, USA, 
Cumberland and others) are finding 
ways to join forces through a Pan-Pres- 
byterian Council. 

The Assembly’s Christian Relations 
Committee prepared a thorough-going 
study of divorce and re-marriage, which 
was received favorably by the Assem- 
bly, which is balanced, consistent and 
Christian. 

The Board of 
porting to the 


World Missions, re- 
Assembly, called for 
‘“‘missionaries of ecumenical and states- 
manlike spirit who have had a vital 
personal experience with Jesus Christ 
and who have a true appreciation of the 
chureh as an evangelizing agency in the 
midst of a non-Christian culture.” 

The Louisville Committee on Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief in 
its final report before reorganization 
ealled for a greater care in approving 
enndidates for the ministry. 

As always before, the General Assem- 
bly overwhemingly declared that a con- 
gregation’s property is held in relation 
to the church at large and advised a 
presbytery to require churches violating 
this law to revise their charters to con- 
form to the Book of Chureh Order. 

The Assembly voted to provide defi- 
nite help in pastoral situations by 
setting up an office on the Minister and 
His Work. 

The Massanetta Spring management 
made no restriction on the entertain- 
ment of Assembly commissioners but 
treated all alike regardless of race. 
(This was the first time this had been 
done in the Assembly’s history.) 

The Assembly refused to conform to 
demands that students in educational 
institutions be limited in the type of 
speakers they may hear. 

A new hymnal, to be jointly spon- 
sored by all possible Presbyterian 
bodies, was approved by the Assembly 
without opposition. 


Efforts to restrict Presbyterian co- 
operation were soundly beaten in the 
Assembly. 

1949 reorganization of the Assembly 
procedure now provides a far more effi- 
cient approach to important issues in a 
crowded docket. 

Montreat modified its policy on racial 
segregation, providing for better accom- 
modations for adult Negroes. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Burrow, Memphis, 
made a $600,000 gift for Southwestern 
library. 

Kentucky Presbyterian young people 
and their leaders have united their total 
youth program with USA Presbyterians. 

Alert and able men all over the As- 
sembly joined significantly in efforts to 
complete the Program of Progress. 

Synods of Virginia, Texas and Ken- 
tucky asked for and/or helped provide 
support for the International Christian 
University in Japan. 

Attacks on program materials used 
by Women of the Church were unani- 
mously condemned by the Synods of 
Alabama, Virginia and Arkansas. 

The Synod of Alabama made one of 
the most significant statements ever 
issued in the South—or anywhere else— 
on the question of racial segregation. 

Leading Houston Presbyterians, sup- 
ported by the First and Second churches, 
have left the strong, progressive 
churches of which they were members, 
in order to form a church in a new ana 
growing area, 

Korea missionaries acted bravely 
in the face of dangerous and difficult 
situations. 

Columbia Seminary students attracted 
more than 200 young people to a con- 
ference on missions. 

Austin Seminary took an aggressive 
step in cooperating to supply student 
preachers by plane in its supporting 
synods. 

Oklahoma and Arkansas Synods are 
studying a possible union while the re- 
spective USA synods are doing the same. 

Churches like the First in Newport 
News, Va., and Charleston, W. Va., are 
meeting the challenge of growing areas 
by colonizing, dismissing large numbers 
of members to form new churches. 

Sixty-nine Southern Presbyterians 
were on hand for the formation of the 
new National Council of Churches in 
Cleveland. 

The Higher Education division is 
inaugurating a department to stress the 
doctrine of Christian vocation, with 
highly significant and challenging op- 
portunities. 

Flora Macdonald College, adding 
strong leadership to its staff, has also 
won two notable recognitions: Mem- 
bership in the National Musie Associa- 
tion and in the Southern Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. 

Queens Coliege has received $150,090 
from Mr. and Mrs. W. Z. Stultz and 
$250,000 from David Ovens in signifi- 
cant gifts made for Christian higher 
education. 
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THEIR WORKS DO FOLLOW THEM 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord. . .their works continue on after 
them.’’—Revelation 14:13. 


(With thanks to Dr. W. O. Carver for 
the re-translation. ) 


HE MAN was a newcomer to heav- 
en’s high gate, and he was alone. 
It is so arranged that however 
many there be who come to be admitted. 
they must stand each man alone and 
unattended as they face the portal. The 
man was nervous, as one who expects 
something that has not come. He looked 
behind him down the long steep road; 
he looked to right and left. But there 
was nothing and no one, only himself. 
“You must wait a moment, please,’’ 
he said to the Angel of the Gate. “I 
was expecting—”’ 
“T know,” said the Angel. 
expecting things?”’ 


“You were 


“Yes,” said the man, ‘‘of course. I 
have read in the Book: Their works 
do follow them. And mine will be fol- 
lowing me. I have many to my credit. 
I feel lost without them. They were 
listed in Who’s Who, they will be men- 
tioned at my funeral. [I was known 
far and wide as the man who did these 
things. [| thought I might present them 
in lieu of any other examination. If 
heaven’s gate be too narrow for me, it 
must open wide to receive me and my 
works together.’’ 

“But you must leave them at the 
gate,” said the Angel. 

“Surely not,’’ said the man. “I need 
them here for admittance. [ need them 
within, as well. How shall it be known 
who I am without my works that fol- 
low me? How shall I be assigned my 
proper place? Without them, how shall 
I be accorded the respect in heaven that 
I have enjoyed upon the earth?” 


“Well,” said the Angel, ‘‘we might 
admit you on the strength of your works 
if there were enough of them, and if 
they were of the right kind.”’ 

“Only wait till they arrive,’’ said the 
man. ‘‘You will see at once that you 
must let me in.”’ 

“You recall what was in the ship- 
ment?’’ asked the Angel. ‘“‘But of course. 
Well, tell me. . . .” 


of the man’s life, and he recalled 
to the man’s mind day after for- 
gotten day. He named words, kind 
words which the man had meant to say 
and has not said, he named gracious 
acts for which he had found no time. 
As he named and reminded and sug- 
gested, the man’s face fell. 
“TI did not think of that kind of thing. 
{ meant big things, of the sort which 
will be mentioned in my obituaries.” 


, ND HE BEGAN at the beginning 
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“No,” said the Angel. “If you are 
to be admitted for your works, they 
must all be here. None must be miss- 
ing; yet even you can see that there 
was not a day of your life, nor even a 
night, when all the good deeds you 
might have done, were done. And be- 
sides all that, if it is works you wish 
to use for your entrance here, we must 
see them all. Were there none of 
which you were ashamed?” 

“Naturally,” said the man. ‘But of 
course I have left them behind.” 

“That will not do,’ said the Ange) 
soberly. ‘We have no objection to ad- 
mitting you on your works, but we have 
our rules. All your works must be pre- 
sented, every one; and they must all 
check with the list we keep. We know 
here what you could have made of every 
day. We shall look for the works of 
that day, every one. And we must see 
all you did. If we find no good work 
missing, and no fiawed or evil work in 
the whole number of your days, then 
we shall consider.” 

“But,’’ said the man, embarrassed 
and cold, “how then can I come in? 
How can any one come in? What you 
ask is too much.” 

“All we ask at heaven’s gate,’”’ said 
the Angel, ‘has been long within your 
grasp. Your works will not carry you 
through this door. But the Everlasting 
Mercy swings it wide.’’ 


ERCY ” said the man. “I have 
M never asked for it. I am a man 

of self-respect. All I ask is 
credit.”’ 

“Very well,’’ said the Angel, and his 
“T will direct you to 
another gate, where you shall receive 
But it is 


face grew stern. 


strict credit and nothing else. 
not the gate of heaven.” 

“But then what will you do with my 
works?” the man asked. “They will 
follow me here, I was told.”’ 

“They will not,’ said 
“They follow you on the earth. 
continue on after you are gone.’’ 

“Not mine,’’ said the man. “‘T finished 
them every one. [I completed all my 
work before I left. When I came here 
1 had no plans unfinished, no dream not 
realized, no hope that went beyond my 
days and powers.” 

“If that is the truth,’ said the Angel, 
“(though I doubt it) then you have 
arrived much too late; for long ago you 
were as good as dead.” 


the Angel. 
They 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Jones’ Church Union 


Plan Given Support 
West Virginia News Letter 


E. Stanley Jones brought his plan for 
a federal union of the churches to 
Huntington in mid-December, speaking 
in a mass meeting in the city audito- 
rium. At the close of his address the 
great majority of the audience rose to 
vote in favor of the plan; only five 


were recorded in opposition. Instead 
of a merger of the denominations, Dr. 
Jones offers a plan in which each de- 
nomination would retain complete au- 
tonomy as a separate branch of the one 
Church of Christ (as the states retained 
“states’ rights’? when they formed the 
U. S. A.). He listed the contributions 
of the various communions which would 
enrich the whole: the Presbyterian em- 
phasis on the sovereignty of God, the 
Lutheran emphasis that ‘‘the just shall 
live by faith,” the Pentecostal reminder 
that Pentecost can come again wherever 
the hearts of man are ready. “Bring 
whatever is distinctive, and valuable,” 
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he said “and share it with the rest of 
us.”” The door would always be open 
to the Roman Catholic Church, he said, 
provided it would come in on a coopera- 
tive basis as one branch of the United 
Church of Christ. The doctrinal basis 
of the plan, says Dr. Jones, would be 
Matt. 16:16: ‘Thou art the Christ, the 
son of the living God,” though individ- 
ual branches could add additional ar- 
ticles to their own confessions. 


Seminar on Marital Relations 
Held in Charleston, Huntington 

Roy A. Burkhart, of the First Com- 
munity church, Columbus, Ohio, led 
seminars on marital relations both in 
Charleston and Huntington this fall. In 
both cities he rendered invaluable help 
throughout a crowded schedule, inter. 
esting large numbers of people in all 
the meetings. Supper meetings at the 
First Presbyterian Church, which 
brought him to the city, were sell-outs, 
serving 800 plates in four nights; fra- 
ternities and sororities cancelled meet- 
ings at Marshall College to hear him. 
Lawyers, doctors and ministers had 
luncheon together one day and resolved 
to continue to work as a team to 
strengthen the home and a committee 
was appointed to carry forward the 
work begun during the week. A two- 
hour seminar was held daily for minis- 
ters. 


Davis and Elkins Follows 
National Enrollment Trend 

Like other colleges across the land, 
Davis and Elkins shows a slight decline 
in enrollment from last year, though not 
as great as previously anticipated. There 
are 625 students enrolled. Religious 
affiliations are: Presbyterians, 175; 
Methodists, 143; Catholics, 125; and 
Episcopalians, Baptists and Lutherans 
in that order. West Virginia naturally 
leads in the state representation fol- 
lowed by New York with 106, New Jer- 
sey, 72; Pennsylvania, 49; and Virginia, 
Connecticut and Maryland. Those pre- 
paring for church vocations number 49, 
from eight communions. Nine foreign 
countries are represented in the student 
body. The D&E gymnasium is now un- 
der roof and the walls are going up. 


Kagawa Draws Crowd 
From Wide Area 

When Toyohiko Kagawa spoke in 
Huntington recently more than 1,000 
people came to hear him, some from as 
far as 150 miles away. During his talk 
he took occasion to recognize the pres- 
ence of the granddaughter of the mis- 
sionary who established the first Protes- 
tant church in Japan—Mrs. E. H. 
Hamilton, of Huntington, for- 
mer missionary to China. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s grandfather was Dr. James 
Ballagh, who was sent out to Japan by 
the Dutch Reformed Church in New 
York. From Huntington, Dr. Kagawa 
was flown to Lexington, Ky., where 
Charles A. Logan presented him to a 
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great audience in the indoor stadium of 
the University of Kentucky. 


Miscellany 

Forty-four West Virginia delegates 
are expected to attend the coming Au- 
purn convention for young people be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s. , 
A synod men’s rally is being planned 
for Lewisburg in January or February. 
Leaders are now working hard to get 
subscriptions to the new Presbyterian 
Men publication. .Synod next year 
has been announced for the Westmin- 
ster church, Bluefield, Sept. 17, with 
J. P. Proffitt, Maxwelton pastor, as the 
moderator-nominee. 

J. SHERRARD RICE. 
Huntington. 


Heritage Day Gets 
Catholic Reaction 


Alabama News Letter 


The effects of Mobile’s ‘Heritage 
Day,’’ celebrated in November, are still 
being felt. On this occasion Frederick 
C. Grant, of the faculty of Union Semi- 
nary, New York, spoke on a Reforma- 
tion theme and took sharp issue with 


“Roman propagandists (who) claim 
that the Roman Church is the great 
bulwark against Communism.” Instead, 


he said, ‘“‘Both Romanism and Com- 
munism are fundamentally totalitarian; 


both systems encourage numbers, that 
is, over-population, regardless of re- 
sources for education or welfare or even 
livelihood: Communism is the natura} 
economy of scarcity, while Roman Cath- 
olicism makes the patient endurance of 
poverty a virtue.’’ Dr. Grant declared 
that ‘‘any religion or church or sect 
that scorns all others and refuses to 
cooperate and attempts to undermine 
public education in its own interests 
cannot expect warm support from other 
groups when it attempts to lay hands 
on public funds for use in its own edu- 
eational program or for the support of 
its own ecclesiastical propaganda.” “Our 
quarrel,” he continued, “is with the 
strategy and pretensions of the Roman 
hierarchy; with their claims to be the 
sole voice of Christ to a troubled world; 
with the claim to authority over the 
whole Church of Christ, the Pope being 
Christ’s Vicar. .”’ Penny posteards 
were given out by ushers to be used in 
appealing to the President not to send 
an ambassador to the Vatican. 


Catholic Representatives 
Reply as “Injured Innocents” 

Roman Catholic reactions were 
prompt and as would be expected. The 
Catholic Week, official publication for 
Alabama and West Florida, carried a 
statement by Msgr. O’Donoghue, vicar 
general of the diocese, who called it 
‘unfortunate that the principal speaker 
should have turned this religious oc- 


casion into an attack upon Catholicism. 
We regret sincerely this effort to breach 
the walls of fellowship between all pro- 
fessors of the religion of love in Chris- 
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tianity.”” The paper, calling the Grant 
address “an ugly and brazen attack”’ 
and ‘‘a diatribe,’’ also carried a state- 
ment by C. R. Wade, chairman of the 
Catholic Laymen’s League who said, 
“We are certain that such an attack 
will not win widespread approval among 
the great majority of “Mobile Protes- 
tants who live in peace and harmony 
with their Catholic brethren.” The 
Catholic paper, commenting editorially, 
took a phrase of Dr. Grant’s and said, 
“His address is a good example of ‘the 
constant, aggressive, bad-mannered, un- 
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Christian’ type of address now expected 
at such Heritage Day observances.” 


Mobile Church in Extensive 
Remodeling Program 


Having outgrown its 120-year-old 
building, the Government Street church 
in Mobile is engaged in a remodeling 
and modernizing program which will 
cost $206,000 and will take about six 
months. During these months the 
church has migrated in all directions, 
finding working and meeting space in 
nearby churches and other buildings. 
All sorts of new heating, electrical and 
air-conditioning equipment is being in- 
stalled: the sanctuary is being redeco- 
rated: new carpets and furniture will 
be provided. For the past 10 years 
about 600 meals a month have been 
served to business girls at noon in the 
Carr Social room of the old building. 
A modern kitchen adequate to serve 
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meals to large groups is also in the 
plans. 


Two Synod Committees 
Study New Demands 

Two of synod’s ad interim committees 
met recently to begin work on assigned 
projects. The committee on conference 
grounds elected Cecil Culverhouse, 
Marion pastor, as chairman, and began 
to study the possible locations for a 
conference center, with the historic old 
Valley Creek Church, near Selma, re- 
cently added to the list of nominees, 
The other committee is dealing with 
“Boundaries and Advancement,” and 
has as part of its work such changes 
in the presbyterial boundaries as will 
facilitate the employment and work of 
an executive director and the future of 
Central Alabama Presbytery in the event 
of the dissolution of Snedecor Synod. 


Moderator Appeals for 
Student Campaign Support 

Synod’s Moderator, Harry H. Bryan, 
of Bessemer, recently called the 
churches to renewed effort to raise the 
sum lacking in the campaign for the 
equipment of student centers. To date 
$103,697 has been paid, out of $211,615 
pledged, with 38 churches sending in 
full quotas. Calling for a ‘‘Victory 
Year,’”’ Mr. Bryan said ‘‘No church will 
want to be responsible for prolonging 
the problem of ‘many-turned-away-from- 
church’ at Auburn, particularly now 
that the projects at University and Jack- 
sonville are assured.” 


Miscellany 

The Tallasee and Forest Hills 
churches have been organized recently 
in Birmingham, under the leadership of 
Mary Frances Martin, synod’s new Sun- 
day school extension director. . . .F. 
Crossley Morgan, well-known Bible 
recently completed a_ three 
weeks’ itinerary in Selma, Mobile and 
Marion. 


teacher, 


N. J. WARREN. 
Selma. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





A Day of Activity 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 14, 1951 


Mark 1:21-39 


We continue this week our study of 
the Gospel according to Mark. After 
the arrest of John, as we saw last week. 
Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel of God, and saying, “The time 
is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is 
at hand; repent, and believe in the gos- 
pel.” 

According to the Jewish historian, 
Josephus, Galilee possessed altogether 
204 towns and cities, although it was 
only fifty miles in length and about 
thirty in breadth. Its life centered 
about the beautiful Sea of Galilee, which 
is thirteen miles long and eight miles 
wide. Its waters are supplied by the 
Jordan and are delightfully fresh and 
abound in fish. In the time of Jesus 
there were about its shores at least nine 
flourishing towns. One of these was 
Capernaum, situated somewhere at the 
northern end of the lake. 

Jesus came to this city shortly after 
arriving in Galilee, stopping in the home 
of Simon Peter. Our lesson tells us how 
he spent his first Sabbath in this city, 
either because it was a typical day in 
Jesus’ ministry, or because it marked 
the beginning of his extreme popularity 
among the people. 


I. Jesus Teaches 1:21-22 


In the morning Jesus went to the 
synagogue, in accordance with his regu- 
lar custom (Luke 4:16). The syna- 
gogue worship, from which our Chris- 
tian worship has been derived, included 
prayer, reading of Scripture and exposi- 
tion by any rabbi or any other male 
Jew invited to speak by the ruler of 
the synagogue. It was customary to 
extend such an invitation to any visit- 
ing speaker. The synagogues became in 
this way one of Jesus’ chief means of 
obtaining access to the people. They 
remained open to him until after his 
clash with the religious leaders, after 
which he was forced to speak in the 
open air. 

Mark does not tell us what Jesus said 
on this particular day, but he does point 
out the effect it had on the people. 
They were astonished—the King James 
version says—at his doctrine. The Re- 
vised Standard Version puts it better, 
“They were astonished at his teaching.” 
It was not what he said in this instance 
that astonished them, but the way in 
which he said it: ‘‘for he taught them 
as one who had authority and not as 
the scribes.”” The scribes or rabbis were 
professional teachers of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. Their method was 
that of continual appeal to external 
authority, to the words of some great 
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rabbi, or to generally accepted tradition. 
But Jesus spoke with the tone of certi- 
tude, with the note of an inherent au- 
thority, as one who had knowledge in 
himself and a message direct from God. 
It came to the people with an authority 
of its own, the authority of truth, which 
amazed them. But Jesus’ teaching was 
interrupted, and the interruption allows 
us to see him as a Healer. 


li. Jesus Heals, 1:23-34 


One of the worshippers in the syna- 
gogue was a man with an unclean spirit. 
We should note here that in the New 
Testament ‘‘unclean spirit’ and ‘‘de- 
mon” are interchangeable terms, the 
former being the word commonly used 
by Mark, 


“According to the views of the ancient 
Jews and of other peoples of the Hellen- 
istic areas as well, the world was filled 
with myriads of disembodied spirits or 
aemons, all under the leadership of a 
Prince of Evil (cf. Eph. 2:2; 1 Cor. 5:5; 
Jn. 12:31, ete.). ‘rhere were several 
explanations current concerning the 
origin of these spirits, but as to the 
constunt presence and malicious activ- 
ily there was general agreement. a 
These demons were unbelievably nu- 
merous—seven and a half millions, says 
one authority. . They lived most 
in the wilderness, where their howling 
at times could be heard—around ruined 
structures or in unclean places like cem- 
eteries. They could enter into human 
bodies and work all sorts of harm. They 
caused plagues and caiamities, diseases, 
epilepsy (Mk. 9:17-18); deatness and 
dumbness (9:25) and accidents (5:13), 
and tempted men to sin.’’ (Harvie W. 
Branscomb, The Gospel of Mark, Harper 
and Brothers.) 


The possessed individual in the story 
before us shows symptoms which would 
probably be diagnosed today as one of 
the several forms of hysteria. ‘‘Under 
the influence of Jesus’ personality and 
of the mass psychology of the crowd in 
the synagogue, he cried out, acclaiming 
Jesus as God’s Holy One, who had come 
to destroy all evil spirits.’’ Jesus turned 
and rebuked the unclean spirit, who tore 
the man with a violent spasm and came 
out of him with a loud cry. 

The amazement of the people first 
aroused by Jesus’ method of teaching 
was increased. Moffatt translates vs. 
27: “It’s new teaching with authority 
behind it.” Exorcism was practiced 
among the Jews (Mt. 12:27; Acts 
19:13), but usually by the magical use 
of sacred formulas of incantation, not 
by direct personal command, in which 
the speaker’s own personality was a 
factor of moral power. Here was one 
who used no such labored arts, but 


simply spoke and it was done: ‘He 
cast out demons with a word.’ (Mt. 
8:16) Mark adds that the report of the 
incident spread throughout all the 
region of Galilee. The word ‘“straight- 
way” or “‘at once” (Revised Standard 
Version) suggests the lightning speed 
with which the news traveled; every- 
where means in every direction. Prob- 
ably this was the first cure of its kind 
that Jesus had performed. 

Jesus returned from the synagogue 
to the home of his host, accompanied 
by James and John. It seems that 
Peter’s mother-in-law was sick at the 
time with a fever, probably malaria, a 
common malady throughout the region, 
one which burns the body and saps the 
strength. They told Jesus about it, not 
necessarily expecting him to heal her, 
but to account for her absence, or as 
one naturally tells a friend of family 
trouble. Jesus went up to her room, 
took her feverish hand in his, raised 
her up, and the fever fied at his touch. 
in this case there was nothing of the 
lassitude of ordinary convalescence, So 
immediate and complete was the cure 
she was able at once to go about her 
ordinary domestic duties, such as help- 
ing to spread the board for the com- 
pany. 

News of what had happened in the 
synagogue and after that in Peter’s 
home spread through Capernaum. It 
was not a modern city, only a village, 
seemingly with one synagogue. It was 
against the law to heal on the Sabbath 
day but the Jewish Sabbath ended at 
sunset. As soon as it was proper there- 
fore, the whole town seemed to be 
gathered about Peter’s door. They had 
brought with them all in the neighbor- 
hood that were sick or that were pos- 
sessed with demons (‘‘demons” as in 
the R. S. V. is better than the “devils” 
of the King James Version). ‘And he 
healed many who were sick with vari- 
ous diseases, and cast out many de- 
mons’’—so Mark wrote in the earliest 
of the four Gospels. Matthew, working 
over Mark’s materials at a later date, 
recognized that this statement might 
be understood to mean that there were 
some whom he could not help. To avoid 
this misunderstanding Matthew says, 
‘he cast out the spirits with a word 
and healed all who were sick.” (8:17) 

The demons knew him (to use Mark’s 
phraseology) either because of their 
supernatural powers, or because of the 
fact that “the very absence of normal 
reflective control over the various na- 
tive powers often gives the mentally 
afflicted greater vividness of sensibility 
in the spheres of instinctive intuitions, 
even of a moral and spiritual order, than 
that of the mass of mankind.” 

Perhaps the demons were voicing as 
their own convictions questions begin- 
ning to arise in the popular mind. Jesus 
did not allow them to speak because 
rumors that he was the Messiah might 
spread rapidly and lead to mass upris- 
ings that would invite speedy Roman 
intervention; and because he did not 
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wish to be regarded as the Messiah be- 
fore he had clearly set forth his concep- 
tion of the Kingdom of God and of his 
own mission, both so different from that 
of popular expectation. 


Ill. Jesus Prays, 1:35-39 


The next morning a great while be- 
fore day, Jesus rose, went out to a 
lonely place (as correctly translated in 
the Revised Standard Version) and 
there prayed. 

Mark may record this incident, as he 
does others in this section, because it 
was typical. As Newton Davies writes: 

“His seeking a place of quiet at dawn 
may have been a life-long habit. Suc- 
cessful ministering to men, Jesus real- 
ized, could be accomplished only by 
constant communion with God. To meet 
the tests and challenges of Jerusalem 
one must have a Bethany and a Mount 
of Olives. To live nobly in the living 
room of life depends on our having an 
inner chamber whose doors we can 
close, and in whose silences we can hear 
the words of God, by which alone man 
can live.” 


Dr. Gould, in the International Criti- 
Mark, 
that Jesus was accustomed to pray at 
length in the critical periods of his life 
and concludes that he was praying here 


cal Commentary on points out 


that he might not be ensnared by his 
sudden popularity or in any way induced 
to accept the ways of ease instead of 
duty. 
that he might escape the crowds which 


He arose while it was still dark 


he knew would gather as soon as it was 
light. The gather, and 
Peter and they that were with him, as 


crowds did 


soon as found Jesus 
they 


return to Capernaum. 


they (probably 


knew his habits), urged him to 
After such an 
auspicious start on the day before, it 
would be foolish, in their estimation, to 
remain away. 

But, to judge from 
Jesus felt that it was not his message 
but his miracles that filled all minds 
there (cf. Matthew 11:23f). His reply 
to their expostulations suggests that he 


later analogies, 


felt that there was a danger that his 
mission might be regarded as that of a 
mere wonder-worker, if he stayed on 
longer at Capernaum after the events of 
yesterday In any case it had had its 
chance of responding to the call of the 
Kingdom. It was time now to go into 
the next towns, “for that is why I came 
out,”’ that is, These 
words suggest that a consuming inission- 


from Capernaum. 


ary passion had something to do with 
went 
preaching in 


his sudden departure. So ‘he 
throughout all Galilee, 
their synagogues and casting out de- 


mons.”’ 


The Lesson Applied 


1. The Authority of Jesus. (1) He 
taught them as one who had authority.” 
This authority did not come from an 
infallible infallible 
church; it was a personal authority; his 


book or from an 


words carried conviction; they proved 


themsclves in life. It was this in part 
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which led the disciples at last to dis- 
When 
sunie Of his disciples began to desert 
uuu, Jesus asked of the Twelve: ‘Will 
you also go away?” Simon Peter an- 
swered him, ‘‘Lord, to whom shall we 
$0? you have the words of eternal 
liie; and we have believed and have 
cole to Know that you are the Holy 
Une of God.” (John 6:69) On what 
dues Jesus’ authority rest at the pres- 
ent time? To what should Christians 
Has the “authority” of his 
teuching been increased or lessened by 
recent world events? 


cover the secret of his person. 


appeal? 


(2) With authority he commanded 
even the unclean spirits and they obeyed 
him. 


“Jesus came to make the disordered 
yuiel; he Cale to make personality a 
veaulilui auu orderly thing; to set peo- 
pie iree trom evil spirits, the spirit or 
ear, ulld unclean imaginations, and 
excitement and delusion. 
iuuse WuO0 Lave a gieat aeul to do with 
people, WhOSe lives fave ullerly broken 
uowhl ulauer temptation ala pad habits, 
wno have yieideu to their passions and 
their Weaknesses until their lives are 
wrecked and tangled like the life of 
tuls man in Capernaum, could give us 
many living iliustrations of the power 
O. JeSus to Cast Out these evil spirits 
and make Lhose who accept him spirit- 
ually whole.” (Gaius Glenn Atkins) 


liysterical 


To consider: Does the fact that Jesus 
cured men without medicine argue that 
Christians should not employ doctors? 
Does faith help physical cures today? 
Writing out of much practical experi- 
ence, Russell Dicks, now at Duke Uni- 
versity, points out that the strong de- 
structive emotions of anger, hostility, 
reseutment and frustra- 
tion help to bring about illness, while 
emotions released by the church, emo- 
tions of confidence, hope, friendliness, 
affection, and love are healing emotions. 
Says Dr. Dicks: 


fear, alxiety, 


“They are both preventive and cura- 
tive. 4 huve repeatedly said that the 
aisease of this generation is emotional 
tension. Unless negative emotional feel- 
ings can be relieved they lead inevitably 
to either mental or physical illness and 
often both. The general 
tells us that between fifty and seventy- 
five per cent of all the people who come 
to him have no organic disease. That 
is another way of saying that at the 
time these people seek the doctor’s help 
they have only emotional troubles; but 
if these tensions are not relieved. 
they eventually become sick with specific 
diseases.’"” (In The Church and Heal- 
ing, by Carl S. Scherzer, Westminster 
Press ) 


What are the 
need to be 
lives today? 


unclean spirits that 
driven from 
Can Jesus exorcise the evil 
spirits that seem to have entered our 
Can anyone else? What 
is required on our part? 


most men’s 


modern world? 

2. The Compassion of Jesus. Jesus’ 
sympathy went out to suffering human- 
ity. In Mark 1:40 we read that Jesus 
healed his first leper ‘‘being moved with 
pity.”’” And Matthew explains, ‘‘He took 


practicioner 


our infirmities and bore our diseases,’ 
(8:17) The men who follow most 
closely in his footsteps in this connec- 
tion are our physicians, nurses and go- 
cial workers. The world has always 
honored them, not only because of their 
high calling, but also because of the 
genuine Christian spirit which so fre. 
quently inspires their service. But what 
does it mean to us who are neither 
physicians, nor nurses, nor social work- 
ers? Are we responsible for the bodies 
as weil as the souls of men? Can we 
be satisfied so long as adequate medi. 
cal facilities are not made available to 
all classes and conditions of men? 
Would Jesus have us be satisfied with 
healing? Should Christians be more 
concerned today with healing or pre- 
venting diseases? With relieving pov- 
erty or preventing it? With ending the 
present international crisis or ending 
the occasion for recurrent wars? The 
late Bishop Gore said: ‘Jesus certainly 
meant his church to be a fellowship ot 
men bent on rebellion against a world 
of needless suffering.’”” Do you believe 
this? 

3. The Resources of Jesus. 
ately on the Sabbath 
synagogue.” 
reminds us. 


“Immedi- 
he entered the 
As his custom was, Luke 
Evidently it was a habit 
which he had formed in his boyhood. 
“Did you not know that [I must be in 
my Father’s house?” he said to his par- 
ents when they found him in the temple 
(Lk. 2:49). Probably it was a poor 
service from his point of view that he 
found in the synagogue, but he did not 
excuse himself from attending it on this 
account. We are so made that we need 
to worship God along with our fellow- 
men. Our spiritual life begins to suffer 
when we neglect the church. 

Further light is thrown on Jesus’ re 
sources by Mark 1:35. ‘In the morn- 
ing, a great while before day, he rose 
and went out to a lonely place, and there 
he prayed.” 


Lord, what a change within us one short 


hour 

Spent in Thy presence will prevail to 
make! 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms 
take, 

What parched ground refresh as with a 
shower! 

We kneel, and all around us seems to 
lower; 

We rise, and all, the distant and the 
near; 

Stands forth in sunny outline brave and 
clear; 

We kneel, how weak! we rise, how full 
of power! 


Why, therefore, should we do ourselves 
this wrong, 

Or others, that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless 
be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is 
prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are 
with Thee! 

—Bishop Trench. 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF MAIN 
STREET. By Theodore O. Wedel. The 
Macmillian Company, New York. 112 
pp-, $2.00. 

Here is a book which sets forth in a 
compact way the difference between a 
human approach to God and God’s ap- 
proach to man. The religion of “Main 
Street’? thinks of Christianity as a sys- 
tem of ideals to be practiced. The 
genius of Christianity arises from its 
faith in Jesus, the Son of God. The 
nature of Christ must not be lost by 
our human efforts to make him simply 
the greatest teacher of the ages. Nor 
must theologians hide Christ behind 
systems of thought. Laymen will find 
the book to be stimulating. Ministers 
will find the book to be helpful in the 
practical presentation of Christ to man. 

MARSHALL C. DENDY. 

Orlando, Fla. 





CHRIST AND TIME. By Oscar Cull- 
man. Translated from the German by 
Floyd V. Filson. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 242 pp. $5. 

Has Christian theology been misled 
into a false conception of time and 
eternity by the subtle infusion of Greek 
rationalism? The author, a Frenchman 
by extraction and a competent New Tes- 
tament scholar now teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Basel, answers this question 
affirmatively by an unusually penetrat- 
ing and thorough study of the Biblical 
teaching about time. The Bible is 
wholly time-centered, he declares, since 
it unfolds a redemptive history. This 
unfolding is a continuous time- 
process with an unlimited past, present 
and future. The inspired Scriptural 
writers know nothing of the timeless 
God of Greek philosophy. In the Bibli- 
cal view, on the other hand, time is no 
mere endless straight line. It is an 
upward sloping line and it is ‘‘anchored” 
or marked off by those supreme events 
which reveal God’s advancing purpose 
for the human race: the Creation, the 
Incarnation and the future Coming 
Again or final ‘“‘Victory Day” of Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

Profitless speculation as to this last, 
however, and as to Jesus’ view of it, 
have for many sects and theologians 
obscured the all-important fact that it 
is the central point of history that gives 
meaning to the whole, namely the life- 
death-and-resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
This was the “decisive battle, so to 
speak, which determines the final out- 
come. It gives to the Christian believer 
both possession of eternal life now and 
assurance of ultimate victory by the 
spiritual forces of the universe. This 
gives purpose to his life as part of God’s 
total plan, and hence, though in time, 
it is part of eternity. The Christian 
ethic is to find its application in the 
here and now, not as a set of universal 
rules, but in a fresh decision for each 
moment guided by the Spirit. At death 
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the believer’s soul is with God, not be- 
cause he has an immortal soul (the 
Greek view) but because Christ has 
eonquered this last great enemy, though 
only at the Resurrection will this life 
beyond be perfected. 

Dr. Cullman is surely right in con- 
tending that the Biblical conception of 
time is unique, distinctive and challeng- 
ing. Yet his distrust of historical the- 
ology in its philosophical aspects leads 
to a dangerous tension between faith 
and reason. Were Christian thinkers of 
such stature as Augustine and Aquinas 
wrong in finding so close an affinity be- 
tween the everlastingness of the God of 
the Bible and the eternity of the Greek 
philosophers? Did not Plato too teach 
that time is God’s creation, a vast 
framework in which the moral and 
spiritual destiny of the human race is 
to be wrought out? It is very doubt- 
ful whether the Greek view of time 
(there are really four views) can prop- 
erly be called ‘cyclical’ at all. Again, 
the author objects to the spatializing 
of time in historical philosophy, yet he 
himself offers many ingenious spatial 
diagrams of time and eternity and of 
the church in the world. His own view, 
remarkably consistent as it is, leaves 
the Bible view of time on a high plateau, 
as it were, largely unrelated to secular 
history, to evolution, to cultural anthro- 
pology and to political change. 

In spite of these defects, this is a 
richly instructive and really important 
contribution to Christion scholarship. 
Much of his best thought goes into pen- 
etrating criticisms of Barth, Bultmann 
and Schweitzer on significant points of 
Biblical interpretation, yet the author’s 
spirit of controversy is admirably fair 
and charitable. 

This is a book that will repay re- 
reading many times. 

D. MAURICE ALLAN. 

Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


RIGHT HERE RIGHT NOW. By 
Margaret T. Applegarth, Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 269 pp., $2.75. 

Those who know Miss Applegarth will 
not be surprised that such an excellent 
book has come from her pen. This is 


a book of 28 services of worship and 
devotional programs. It is rich in con- 


tent and inspiring in nature. It is 
stimulating in thought. It is a book 
everyone can read with profit. It will 


prove to be invaluable to directors of 
religious education, leaders in worship, 
ministers and student leaders. 
MARSHALL C. DENDY. 
Orlando, Fla. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





Meals from the Manse—Cook Book. Lora 
Lee Parrott. Zondervan Publishing House. 
$1.50. 

Handbooks for Ministers’ Wives, Welthy 
Honsinger Fisher. The Womans’ Press. 
$2.00. 

Allah, the God of Islam. 
Fitch. 
$3.00. 

Dynamic Worship Programs for Young 
People, Letitia W. Wood. W,. A. Wilde Co., 
$1.75. 

The Pendle Hill Reader. Edited by 
Herrymon Maurer. Harper & Bros. $2.75. 

Moses, Who First Saw Our Pyramid of 
Life. A. A. Williamson. Philosophical 
Library. $4.75. 

That Ye May Believe. 
veld. 
$2.50. 


Florence Mary 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc. 


Peter H. Elders- 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 


PAMPHLET 


Is My Lord. Francis V. 
Clarion Press. 
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Grifone. 
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Box 1176 
Richmond 9, Va. 








It’s been grand serving you during the 
past year, and we are looking forward 
to your continued friendship in the 
coming year. 


The best of wishes for your happiness 
this New Year! 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Box 1020 
Dallas 1, Tex. 
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MINISTERIAL day, La., is now pastor at Banner Elk, mond, Ky.; First church, Meridian, 

N. Cc. - and what is now Westminster, 

George C. Bowman, who has served Nashville. Tenn. For some years he 

MENTION the McConnell, W. Va., Tabernacle for edited a page in the Presbyterian of the 

more than 20 years, is now engaged in South, predecessor of THE PRESBYTE- 
CHANGES full-time evangelistic work. RIAN OUTLOOK. 

Denny M. Hill from Pickens, S. C., to Charles R. Brown, 88, dean of the 
550 KE. Sewells Point Rd., Norfolk 5, DEATHS Yale Divinity School 1911-28, died Noy, 
Va., where he is pastor of the Oakdale david H. Scanion, 75, died in Durham, 28. 
church. N. C., Dec. 17, six weeks after the death Edgar William Way, 87, died Noy. 

James W. McNutt from Woodville, of his wife. Both had been ill for some 19 in Jacksonville, Fla. Dr. Way was 
Miss., to Paris, Mo., where he has be- time. Dr. Scanlon retired from the pas- pastor of the St. Johns Park chureh, 
come pastor of the Barbee Parish of torate of the First church, Durham, in Jacksonville, 1929-36, with fp astorates 
Monroe County. 1938, after serving there for 18 years. following in Mayport, Jasper and Mid- 

Howard B. Foran, formerly of Ferrt- Before Durham, he was pastor in Rich- Way. 
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in these 28 institutions 


OUTHWESTERN FLORA MACDONALD 
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Years ago, the president of one of our now 
great universities, then as poor as any Presby- ; es 
terian College, wrote one man this laconie let- In this time of rising costs 
ter: 





your colleges need 


: MORE for current support 
My college needs lots of money. for permanent endow- 
ment 


You've got it. 
u've got 1 MONEY for improved equipment 


Yours truly, for new buildings 








(Signature of President ) 





Soon this man gave that university $1,000,000. 


PRESBYTERIANS— 


‘Your colleges need lots of money. You've got it.’’ 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 


Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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